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1 ee earnestly recommend to our readers the article appear- 
ing on page 14 of this issue entitled, “Three Decades 


of the Angell Memorial.” It was written by Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, 
Chief of Staff, and Director of Veterinary Medicine for our Society, 


and it is a most interesting story of achievement. 


But it is more than just a story about a great veterinary hos- 
pital—it is also a word picture of the outstanding persons who have 


developed the late Dr. Rowley’s dream into a reality. 


Years ago, when Dr. Rowley stood across the street from the 
building and saw the splendid structure take shape, he thought 
he had ruined the Society by encouraging the Directors and Mem- 
bers to support the erection of the Angell Memorial as a hospital 


for animals and as a headquarters for our Societies. 


We are grateful that our distinguished predecessor lived long 
enough to see how well his plans worked out and we are proud of 
the hundreds of men and women, professional as well as lay people, 


who helped him realize his dream. 


The first three decades of the Angell Memorial Hospital have 
been outstanding. We confidently look forward to even greater 


achievements in the years ahead. 
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Elephant unloading teak log in India. 


Photo U. S. Forest Service 


HAT elephants can reason and count 
at least as far as seven is the opinion 
of a gentleman who returned from a trip 
around the world. He also thinks they 
have a moral sense as well. When in 
Rangoon he saw the natives floating huge 
teak logs down the river for export. Those 
logs were so heavy that they could best 
be handled by elephants. One of the 
elephants would pick up a log and bal- 
ance it on its tusks, and then place it on 
the proper pile. Several years ago the 
firm had bought a small herd of these 
elephants to be used in this kind of work. 
The Burmese have no special day of 
rest like Christians, Jews, and Turks, but 
rest whenever they feel like it. At this 
yard the English firm observed Sunday 
as a day of rest. It happened that one 
Saturday afternoon the river began to rise 
rapidly, and news came of greater floods 
above. The firm had thousands of dollars 
worth of logs piled on the bank, and it 
became necessary to move them early 
Sunday morning to prevent them from 
being swept out to sea. The herd was 
ordered out at daybreak, and word was 
given the beasts in the corral to fall into 
line. 
Not an elephant moved! It was Sun- 
day and they had learned under their new 
owners not to work on Sundays. The native 


drivers coaxed and cajoled, but the beasts 
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stood blinking their little eyes in scorn. 
Then the drivers borrowed an old tusker 
from the Burmese and tried to lead them 
with him. Not one moved. The front 
drivers began using a goad on them where- 
upon, as by a preconcerted signal, each 
elephant swung up its trunk, seized his 
driver by the waist, and placed him gently 
but firmly on the ground. 

One of the drivers then hooked the ear 
of an elephant. As if conscious of the 
indignity, the animal picked him up and 
flung him against the side of the corral, 
twenty feet away, and then resumed that 
clumsy swaying that marks an elephant 
well satisfied with himself. 

The English firm had to give it up, and 
the elephants had their Sunday rest. Sub- 
sequently the manager said, “It was no 
mere whim. Twice after that we tested 
them to see if they did really keep an 
accurate account of workdays, and once 
again I got a Burmese to trot the beasts by. 
But it simply wouldn’t work on Sun- 
day. There doesn’t seem to be any con- 
spiracy; each of the animals seems to 
figure out the situation for himself. They 
seem to have arrived at a rudimentary 
conception of individual rights, and as 
they never dispute their employer's right 
to their services on weekdays, they do 
not intend that he should dispute their 
right to a day of rest on Sunday.” 


Here and There 


HERE was a dachshund once so long 

he hadn’t any notion how long it took 

to notify his tail of emotion. And so 

it happened, while his eyes were full of 

woe and sadness, his little tail went wag- 
ging on because of previous gladness. 

—Sunshine Magazine 


HEN a man dies, they who survive 

ask what property he has left be- 
hind. The angel who bends over the dying 
man asks what good deeds he has sent 
before him. 


—The Koran 
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ATIONS are reborn when their citi- 
zens are reborn, that is, when their 
people as individual men and women dis- 
cover their innate sense of spiritual values, 
revamp their aims in terms of moral and 
ethical achievement, and assert their faith 
in the validity of kindness, gentleness, 
goodness, mercy, love, honesty, peace. 
—John Tyler Caldwell 


I DON’T know what your destiny will 
be, but one thing I know: the only 
ones among you who will be really happy 
are those who will have sought and found 
how to serve. 


—Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


HE appeal of the lower order of crea- 
tion is all the more forceful because 

it is speechless. 
—Mahatma Gandhi 


_ the lowest depths there is a path 
to the loftiest heights. The tendency 
to persevere, to persist in spite of hin- 
drances, discouragements, and impossibili- 
ties — it is this in all things that dis- 
tinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 
The man without a purpose is like a ship 
without a rudder — a waif, a nothing, a 
no-man. Have a purpose in life, and, 
having it, throw such strength of mind 
and muscle into your work as God has 
given you. 

—Thomas Carlyle 
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These four-legged barber poles are sometimes known as — 


Skins 


F& so beautiful a creature as the zebra, 
there seems to be nothing romantic 
about him except, perhaps, his striped 
coat which, as we have pointed out, has 
earned him the various nicknames of the 
“four-legged barber pole” and the “horse 
in a tiger suit.” Oddly enough, no bizarre 
stories or strange beliefs have ever fas- 
tened themselves to this member: of the 
horse family. 

Exclusively a native of Africa, the 
zebra has many points in common with 
the donkey. Both have short, erect manes 
and tails free from long hair on the upper 
portion. There appear to be several dis- 
tinct types of this animal, some of which 
range the mountains exclusively; some 
who prefer the open plains. However, 
for our purpose, we shall not attempt to 
differentiate among these groups. 
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Suffice it to say that the zebra is beau- 
tiful and distinctive because of his peculiar 
colorations. The entire head, body and 
legs, with the exception of the under- 
parts and insides of the thighs, are striped. 
The question has been raised from time 
to time whether the zebra is white with 
black stripes or black with white stripes. 
However, competent authorities declare 
that this animal’s ground color is white, 
the stripes black and the muzzle a bright 
brown. All four legs are banded down 
to the hoofs. 

One species, inhabiting Southern Afri- 
ca, is often noticed in company with other 
animals, such as buffaloes, blue wildebeests 
(orgnus), elands, antelopes and ostriches, 
and even, at times, with domestic cattle 
and horses. Under normal circumstances, 
these animals are not particularly wary 


By Walter St. Clair 


and are often so inquisitive that they will 
trot close to a caravan. In some instances 
they have been tamed. 

The beautiful coloring of the zebra 
has its materialistic value, as well as one 
purely esthetic. This striking striped liv- 
ery, under certain conditions, blends so 
well with high grass or scrub that the 
animal is rendered almost invisible to its 
enemies. It is camouflage supreme and 
one of the zebra’s most important means 
of defense. 

Dwellers in the African provinces have 
their troubles with these animals just as 
we, in North America, have trouble with 
an overabundance of the deer population. 
In their search for food, zebras sometimes 
do great damage to crops and fencing. 
However, as they are such inoffensive ani- 
mals, they are in most cases left in peace. 
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Mongrel Diplomat 


By Shawn Dennis 


AT” was only a mongrel bulldog, but he was a born diplomat. 

White, with a grey spot on his back, homely, lovable Pat 
drew together the two communities of Mission and Ocean Beach, 
California. 

He was a community project. The residents of Mission Beach 
pitched in to buy his collar and license. Every door was open 
to him, but he usually slept at the home of Commander John 
McNulty. He might have grown fat on the handouts if it 
hadn’t been for galloping along the beach with the children. 

“Bing,” as he was called then, had a way of bringing people 
together. Those who lived in the same block for years as 
strangers became acquainted when Bing took a hand. 

He even invaded the police department. Often the officers 
opened the patrol car door to let Bing jump in. 

Then on Halloween night Bing disappeared. Vainly the 
children looked for the little bulldog. Hopefully the police 
scanned every yard and alley as they cruised around. No Bing. 

Meanwhile in Ocean Beach just across the strand, a bulldog, 
minus a license tag, scampered along the beach and proceeded 
to get acquainted. How he got there no one knows. 

The Ocean Beach boys accepted him, played with him and 
named him “Pat.” 

Pat loved the kids on the beach, but when night came he 
must have missed a place of his own to sleep, for late one 
chilly evening as Mr. Smith was setting out the garbage pail 
the dog struck him in the legs. Startled, the man jumped, then 
looked. Pat gave a friendly yip, then galloped for the living 
room door left ajar, and ensconced himself on the studio couch. 
When Al Smith entered, Pat opened one eye roguishly, and 
the man didn’t have the heart to turn him out. 

Pat adopted the Al Smiths from then on. 

Settled in a home he began his job of diplomat in earnest. 
It was almost uncanny how he drew people together and broke 
down bars of reserve. 

One July afternoon he trotted along with the Willis boys 
who lived not far from the Smiths. Ralph, the older of the 
two, swung a pail as they walked toward the Rocks near Silver 
Spray plunge where they were going crab hunting. 

Nine-year-old Arthur, anxious to outdo his brother, ventured 
far out on the slippery rocks. 

Suddenly Pat heard a choked grunt half-drowned by the 
breakers. Arthur was slipping over the edge of the big rock, 
over the cliff toward the surf many feet below. Pat turned and 
grabbed the seat of the boy’s pants. He held on, his strong 
legs braced, every muscle straining, held on to a boy almost 
three times his weight. A woman screamed. Pat held on, held 
until Arthur’s brother and others came to pull Arthur to safety. 

Arthur Willis was alive only by the quick thinking of a 
mongrel bulldog. Pat was a hero. His picture with Arthur 
appeared in the paper, and Mission Beach found its lost com- 
munity dog, but they hadn’t the heart to ask for him. They 
went to visit him. Like a returning celebrity they brought him 
back to Mission Beach to see his old friends. At night, however, 
he was taken back to Ocean Beach. 
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Indian Names from Animaland 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


bbe North American Indians adopted bird and animal names 
long before white men set foot on this continent. As a 
result, the history of paleface pioneering is colored with the 
exploits of Indian chiefs like Black Hawk and Crazyhorse, as 
well as War Eagle, White Eagle, and Sitting Bull. 

The Sioux Indian maiden who led the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition safely through the passes of the Rockies on their west- 
ward trek to the Oregon country was known as the “Bird 
Woman” in tribal language. 

Little Crow led the Sioux in one of that tribe’s most costly 
raids on the white settlers; Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout, had 
his place in the early settlement of Nebraska, and grizzled 
Indian fighters long recited tales of their campaigning against 
Chief Yellow Horse in the winning of the West. 

The present-day descendants of such historic redskins boast 
a much more fantastic array of animaland namesakes. A recent 
census of residents in the Standing Rock Reservation, in the 
Dakotas, revealed that a Miss Kate Good Crow had as her 
nearest neighbor Barney Two Bears. 

Elk Ghost and Mary Lean Dog also lived on the reservation, 
along with Jennie Dog Man and Mrs. Frosted Red Fish. Others 
included Francis Many Horses, Good Voice Elk and See the Bear. 

Apparently the imaginative qualities of the red man and his 
Squaw are not to be outdone by their perennial fondness for 
our feathered and four-footed friends of the animal world. 


“Hey, Spotty, what's good for a stiff neck?” 
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Double-Parking 


By Norma M. Ryan 


AIL LEVEN is a ten-year-old girl from Yuma, Arizona. 

Her constant companion, after school hours is her dog, 

“Blackie.” This three-year-old puppy doesn’t have a pedigree, 

but so far as Gail is concerned, no blue ribbon winner could 
hold a candle to her Blackie. 

The dog is smart and Gail has taught him many clever tricks. 
He also knows a few he has learned on his own. Blackie and 
his little mistress are a familiar sight on the main street of 
Yuma. They catapulted into the spotlight when it became 
necessary for Gail to take over the shopping for groceries for 
the family. She wanted to take Blackie with her on these expe- 
ditions, but couldn’t figure out, at first, what to do with him 
while she was in the stores. 

But, all at once, a bright and original idea struck Gail. She 
took Blackie with her and looked for and found a parking place 
right in front of a store. Reaching into her small pocket, she 
found three pennies. These she put in the parking meter and 
to this meter she tied Blackie with his leash. 

His little mistress now shops unhurriedly as Blackie waits 
patiently for her. That is, he sits calmly until the meter clicks, 
indicating the time is up. Then he goes into action. He barks 
until Gail returns either to deposit more pennies or to release 
him for the journey homeward. He sees to it that his little 
mistress does not get a ticket for over-time parking. 

“And,” warns Gail, “if anyone parks his car behind Blackie 
that would be a direct violation of the law. Same as double 


parking.” 


Gail parks Blackie while she shops. 
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Memory Two Horses 


By Carol Mitchell 


ELLIE” and “Merle” are possibly the only two work horses 
in the world who have a monument erected in their mem- 
ory. A three and one-half ton glacial boulder, near Columbia, 
Missouri, bears a plaque with the following inscription: 
Two Good Horses 
Nellie and Merle 
Lie here where they will rest forever 
Relics of wagon and steamboat pioneers 
Le Noir and Chappel Families 


The boulder bearing the plaque was placed April 13, 1949, 
by Judge George Allison, of McPherson, Kansas. In his younger 
days he had ridden the horses and learned to love them. 

The unusual granite boulder honoring the horses was found 
only a few miles from where it now rests upon a four-foot 
foundation of gravel and cement. 

In the deed to the farm will be a clause to the effect that, 
when sold, the new owner must not cultivate the lonely pasture 
which has the monument to the horses in it. Thus, the memory 
of the two horses, representing the olden days, will always 
remain with the owners on the Falling Leaf Farm. 


3 
Dp” you ever hear of a dog-servant? 


There were many of them in Egypt, long ago. Then, dogs 
were so highly regarded that they had their own slaves to care 
for them. 

It was up to the dog-slave to see that nothing harmed his 
canine master. It was also his job to wash, brush, and keep the 
pet healthy and contented. 


—Ida M. Pardue 
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Baby 


By Patric Stevens 


UCH has been said and written 
about dogs and their attachments 
to children. But this is about our big 
beautiful black and white bob-tailed cat. 
We never paid much attention to the cat 
until our last baby was born and we no- 
ticed the way the cat took to the baby 
right off. He would run to her crib 
every chance he had, rub up against it 
and meow until someone would lift him 
up to see the baby. He walked beside her 
baby carraige when we took her out for a 
stroll. As she grew older and could pet 
the cat he was in ecstasy. When she 
started toddling, he was her constant com- 
panion, often acting as a cushion for her 
tumbles. 
I would set her down outdoors on a 
palet while hanging up clothes and tell 
the cat to watch her. Every time the baby 


got up to toddle off, the cat walked over 
in front of her, swung his hind parts 
against her legs and knock her down on 
the palet. It was very frustrating to the 
baby and she yelled bloody murder at 
times. He just ignored her and kept 
knocking her back on the palet until she 
gave up and started playing with her toys. 

As she grew older they would play hide 
and seek in the weeds, the cat jumping 
up every so often to see where the baby 
was, just as a dog sometimes does when 
playing with a small boy. 

Every evening after we had put the 
baby to bed the cat would come and jump 
up on the ledge outside of her window as 
if to say good-night to her. He would 
look in at her, meow a few times and 
walk up and down on the ledge, catch and 
eat a few night bugs, then jump down. 


RIT was just a mongrel dog but his 

courage and loyalty equalled any 
blue blood, and to him I probably owe 
my life. 

Dusk was settling down for an early 
summer night. One of the milk cows had 
failed to come home for the milking and 
dad sent me to look for her. Typical of a 
twelve-year old, I was dragging my feet 
along in the dusty trail that led to the 
timbers, my trousers rolled almost to my 
knees. Grit was close at my heels. If 
the trail was wide enough, he walked be- 
side me sniffing the air. 

As I mentioned, Grit’s ancestry was 
doubtful, but he showed more Bull than 
any other trait, and he weighed approxi- 
mately fifty pounds. I was flipping the 
brush ends with a short stick, when Grit 
suddenly leaped in front of me, almost 
knocking me down. Before I could realize 
what was happening, I felt the cold slash- 
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ing of something against my legs. I 
jumped backwards. Grit had a rattle 
snake clenched tightly between his teeth 
and was literally shaking the tar out of it. 
He dropped the limp snake, took two 
steps toward me, moaned and sank to the 
ground. 

I knew that Grit had been bitten in 
saving me. I gathered him into my arms 
and started toward the house. Grit’s 
body was limp and I struggled to carry 
him. I began yelling, “Dad, Dad!” Sobs 
caught in my throat. Dad was still in the 
barn and he heard me. He shouted a 
question. “Grit” was all that I could 
answer. 

Rattle snakes are numerous in the juni- 
per clad hills of my part of the world and 
Dad sensed what might have happened. 
He started running toward me relaying 
instructions to my older brother as he ran. 

We laid Grit gently on the ground and 


She looked for him every night and if for 
some reason the cat failed to show up 
she refused to go to sleep. Someone would 
have to go cat-hunting. 

A greater love never existed between 
cat and baby. Even now that she is two 
she never gets up but she runs and lets 
“Tiddle Meow”, as she calls him, in the 
house. She feeds him part of her food 
and even gets down and eats with him 
if we don’t watch her. The cat lets her 
manhandle him in any way she wishes, 
she drags him by his back legs, as well as 
by his head, and he never attempts to 
scratch her. I have even seen her sitting 
on him and he just squirms and wiggles 
until he gets out from under her and then 
goes on licking his sleek fur. 

There is one thing he refuses to do for 
her and that is to ride in her doll buggy. 
I have wached her try time after time to 
put him in her buggy. She first lifts his 
front end in, then his hind end but he 
always manages to jump out before she 
gets back where she can push the buggy. 

The cat has endeared himself to the 
whole family because of his behavior 
towards the baby; sometimes I don’t know 
which really is the bigger baby. 


= e By Ira M. Johnson 


his eyes were glazed with pain. Dad found 
the wound just beneath the jaw on the 
right side of the neck, and slit it with a 
knife. My brother came running with 
kerosene and rags. Mother brought up 
the rear with a slab off one of our home- 
cured bacons. While Dad applied kero- 
sene poultices to Grit’s neck, Mother 
coaxed him to eat bits of the bacon fat 
that she pushed into his mouth. 


After a time we moved Grit to the 
house and we took turns caring for him. 
The fore part of his body swelled to twice 
its size. We bathed him almost constantly 
to relieve his suffering. He came through 
and I'll always remember the first time 
that he feebly licked my hand in appre- 


ciation. 


Grit had a ragged scar on his neck, 
and as long as he lived he had a slight 
limp in the right front leg. 
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By Jewell Casey 


ENERALLY speaking, cats do not 
make the newspapers as frequently 
as dogs, yet there are many interesting 
stories appearing from time to time. For 
example, the lives of a Bay City, Michi- 
gan, family were saved by an heroic kit- 
ten who awakened them when the house 
became filled with gas from a broken 
main. 

When a Florida woman lost her sight 
she longed for a seeing-eye dog to guide 
her about the house. Unable to get one, 
she decided to try an experiment — she 
would train “Baby,” her big white, Per- 
sian. Now Baby guides her beloved mis- 
tress, making it possible for her to do her 
household tasks. 

A Texas couple declare they are never 
late for work, and they don’t have an 
alarm clock to awaken them. Instead, 
“Squeegie,” a cat, every morning right 
on the dot, at exactly seven o'clock, 
awakens both master and mistress by 
gently patting their faces with a soft paw. 
Squeegie also has musical tastes — he 
will sit in front of the radio, listening 
attentively as long as there is music, but 
if a play begins, he immediately has busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“Stinky,” now up in years, is another cat 
who adores music, according to his New 
Britain, Connecticut, master. When just 
a kitten, Stinky would curl up and listen 
to music over the radio, and when the 
radio was turned off he would become 
restless. It was not long, however, until 
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he learned to turn the radio on, then he 
could enjoy his music whenever he so 
desired. 

Then there is another music-loving cat 
belonging to a Detroit family. When 
“Hep-Cat” is outside and someone starts 
playing the piano, she will get in as 
quickly as possible. She will then jump 
up on the piano and try to rub noses with 
whoever is playing. In case the door 
is closed when the music begins, Hep-Cat 
will scratch and cry piteously until she 
is admitted. The music seems to excite 
her somewhat, but nevertheless, she loves 
it. 

Because his pet cat made so much noise 
by pounding on the mail-box when want- 
ing inside, a Burlington, Iowa, man de- 
vised a special doorbell. The bell is at- 
tached to the mail-box, and when the cat 
wishes, she merely pushes the bell with 
her paw and someone lets her in. 

An Arizona rancher was greatly mys- 
tified because the lights would come on in 
the barn around the same time every 
night. Deciding to solve the mystery, the 
rancher took his place in the barn a short 
time before the lights usually appeared. 
Very soon he heard soft footsteps and then 
the lights were on—his pet mother cat 
and her kittens were playing a game with 
the light cord! 

Much to the annoyance of two Kansas 
City patrolmen, they made two hasty runs 
in answer to a burglar alarm from the 
same building, but each time failed to 


Some people may think 
that all eats do is 

eat and sleep 
but they 
are wrong. 


discover the culprit. After the bell rang 
for the third time, the perplexed officers 
decided to make a thorough investigation. 
Silently they crept into the building, guns 
in hands, when a small figure caught their 
attention. it was the store cat scratching 
his back against the electrical contact 
posts of the alarm! 

“Boots” is “watch cat” at the ham- 
burger stand of his Kansas City master. 
The master declares that Boots has an 
acute instinct for telling the difference be- 
tween a thief and an honest citizen. The 
cat is credited with frightening one bur- 
glar away, and was responsible for the 
capture of another. 

“Will” and “May” were plain alley 
variety of cats that were dropped when 
wee kittens at the home of a kind farmer 
in Louisiana. Soon the kittens showed re- 
markable ability in finding hidden arti- 
cles. Not only can they find the hidden 
objects put in ordinary places, but they 
will open boxes, or climb on the back of 
chairs to obtain the objects out of a pock- 
et of a coat hanging on the wall. Will 
and May are different in other ways from 
most cats — they have no fear of water, 
in fact they actually like to wade, and 
when told it is “bath time” they will 
come on the run. 

In the time of Howell, the Good King 
of Wales, in the 900’s, the cat who guard- 
ed the king’s granary was held in such 
high esteem that no one could harm it 
under the law. 
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Rex says, “That harmonica really sends me.” 
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Photo by Michele Bisson Photo by Bill Godsey 


Hitting high C, this kitten is practicing for grand opera. “No self-respecting dog should have to take this!” 


Photo by B¢b Taylor 
ds me.” 
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The soulful strains of the piano ac- 
cordion certainly might “soothe the 
savage breast.” In this instance, it may 
be evoking the gypsy instinct in Rover, 
but so far his loyalty to his master 
has overcome his desire to wander. 
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Can't Train 


By Dorothy Cable 


OU can’t train a cat—or can you? 

With few exceptions cats are smart 
enough to play dumb and resist formal 
training. However, once in a while a cat 
owner figures out how to make “college” 
attractive to cats. 

What the well-educated cat should 
know is frequently demonstrated by 
“Lucky,” an aristocratic smoke Persian 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Prince, 
of Lake Wales, Florida. 

When Mrs. Prince points a finger at 
him and says “bang,” Lucky becomes one 
dead cat. On command, he will jump 
over his mistress’ head or through her 
arms although he would rather not make 
the effort. Lucky is lazy. But he will 
graciously offer to shake a paw, weigh 
himself, roll over, or beg. He will put on 
a hat and wear it until told that he can 
take it off. Then, the hat goes flying. 

Visitors are amazed, perhaps, somewhat 
shocked, at a trick cat. For the dog, tra- 
ditionally man’s servant, to sit up and beg 
is one thing, but it is something else again 


when the performer is an independent cat. 

Lucky is as good as a watchdog. His 
family has wakened to find him treading 
on their chests. Any time he hears a 
strange noise at night the cat gets them 
up to investigate. He no longer trusts 
strangers, particularly if dressed in white. 
Memories of tooth-pulling veterinarians 
have even poisoned his attitude toward 
the friendly butcher. 

Life isn’t all tricks for this cat. Though 
hating water, he enjoys boat riding and 
going fishing with his owners. Lucky is 
an expert on matters of fish. He watches 
the corks and never misses seeing the 
first bite. His owners’ chief concern is to 
see that he doesn’t fall overboard when- 
ever a fish is caught. 

People usually want to know the secret 
of Mrs. Prince’s success as a cat trainer. 
Lucky, now eleven years old, is not her 
first educated cat. There was the late 
“Blue Boy,” half-brother to Lucky, who 
was considered an even smarter cat. He 
gave a gilded performance of the same 


Lemmings are on the march to the sea 


UST as though the Pied Piper had 

piped, millions of little lemmings 
dance out of the Scandinavian mountains 
and down into the sea every four or five 
years. They swarm in the autumn in the 
“lemming years,” overrunning fields and 
gardens. 

Sometimes the exiles find refuge on a 
small island and settle down instead of 
returning home. Most of them, however, 
drown from exhaustion. Just why such a 
once timid creature should strike out 
boldly to its death is one of the mysteries 
of Nature. 

But this cousin of the meadow mouse, 
so shy in its mountain retreat that it hides 
under tufts of heather and dead stumps 
and ventures out only in the dark hours 
of early morning, becomes as bold as any 
warrior when seized by wanderlust. It 
raids farms, strips meadows of grass, 
charges across rapids and churning rivers. 
Like a small brown army, these maraud- 
ers surge through town streets, invade 
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houses and generally lose all sense of 
proportion. 

Away from home, they seem bent on 
self-destruction and come to regard one 
another with fierce contempt. Meeting 
suddenly, they snarl and bark while the 
air bristles. Often, two males will tangle 
to their death. Nor are they any longer 
afraid of enemies. Instead of scuttling 
out of sight when danger threatens, they 
sit up and bark and hiss, or jump about 
in an excited way to attract attention to 
themselves. And they rush along pell- 
mell, flinging themselves off of cliffs or 
jumping down water wells. 

Just what starts this relentless death 
march no one knows, but it is thought 
that the feeding grounds become over- 
crowded. The adults stay behind, but the 
younger lemmings begin creeping down 
the mountains in search of food. Then 
they fan out into the valleys, pushing on 
and on until they come to the ocean. 
Because lemmings cannot see very far 


Persian glamour cats must watch their waist- 
lines, says Lucky as he jumps aboard the 
scales for a check on gained or lost ounces. 
tricks. 

The Princes believe the secret of train- 
ing Cats is starting young and loving them. 
Food is never used as a bribe. Most of 
the tricks started as games. Persistence 
did the rest. 


By Katherine Fields 


with their small eyes set on top of their 
heads, they apparently think this is just 
another river and recklessly plunge in. 

Millions reach the coast to make this 
final leap, although untold numbers have 
been gobbled up on the way by hawks, 
owls, weasels and foxes. And down in 
the lowlands, normally plant-eating ani- 
mals, such as cattle, pigs and goats, wax 
fat on the bold but foolish wanderers. 
Reindeer relish them and cannot get 
enough of these five-inch morsels with 
the short fat tails. Dogs and cats kill 
them. Nor are they safe in the streams, 
for many of them disappear down the 
gullets of fish. 

Wind and rain also play havoc with 
this marching horde. Many times during 
an exodus, after a storm strikes, heaps of 
small furry bodies will be found piled in 
ditches. And, yet, just as surely as the 
sun rises and sets, the hardiest of them 
will come through all these hazards for 
that last venture into the unknown. 
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“Bugsie’s” Burglar 


By Art Crockett 


NE afternoon recently all was calm 
O in Berkeley, California. At one end 
of town “Bugsie,” a gray-nosed fox terrier, 
stretched lazily in the backyard of his 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Goldfuss, and 
enjoyed the warm sun. At the other end 
of Berkeley, however, the calm was sud- 
denly broken. 

_ Isaac G. Fox walked into the South 
serkeley branch of the Bank of America 
bi levelled a gun at the cashier. Seconds 

ter his car careened through town at 
breakneck speed. Rolled up in Fox’s top- 
coat was $8,100. 

But Bugsie still slept quietly in the sun. 
His peace was undisturbed and bank rob- 
beries didn’t mean a thing to him, anyway. 

Then, Fox, in his anxiety to get out of 
town, made a wrong turn. Unfortunately 
for the bandit he urned into a blind street. 
But even more unfortunate for him was 
the fact that this street was Bugsie’s. 

Fox jammed on the brakes and brought 
the car to a stop. He got out, swore at 
length and with considerable volume and 
then slammed the door shut. 

Bugsie raised his head and wondered 
what all the commotion was about. Some- 
thing had disturbed his nap, and he didn’t 
like it one bit. . 

Then when Fox scaled the wire fence 
with the loot under his arm and started 
to run through the backyard, well, that 
was too much. Bugsie got up and barked 
at the audacious intruder. He snapped at 
the ankles until he got a good grip on 
one of them. Then Fox retaliated with a 
vicious kick. With the next kick blood 
flowed from the dog’s mouth. But the 
twelve-year-old terrier continued his bark- 
ing and snapping. 

The noise brought Bugsie’s owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Goldfuss, to the scene. They 
grappled with the felon, but he broke 
away. And when the couple gave chase 
in their car, Bugsie stayed behind to guard 
against any further intrusions. 

Eventually Fox was caught. It later 
developed that his record included jobs 
in Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Florida. 

Neighborhood folks smilingly refer to 
the incident as “Bugsie’s Burglar.” For 
it was truly a god example of the hero- 
ism of a dog who wasn’t afraid to defend 
his backyard against any invader. 
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Black Cat of Hallowe'en Fame 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


UR celebration of Hallowe’en has 
come down to us from a festival of 
the Druids, or tree worshippers, who lived 
in ancient Britain and Gaul (now France). 
It seems that the Druids had a god 
called Shaman, who was Lord of Death. 
On this, his festival night, the souls of 
all bad people who had died during the 
previous year were to be transferred into 
different animals. 

According to ancient beliefs, this plan 
made all the evil spirits very angry, and 
they came out from their hidden places 
in the woods everywhere to make trouble. 
But the Druids had a sacred cat, and even 
the worst of the evil spirits were afraid 
of him. So, the Lord of Death, with the 
cat’s help, accomplished his purpose. 

The spirits would come only so far 


and no farther, which made it possible 
for the priests to make sacrifices on big 
altars which were built in the forests. 
These sacrifices were supposed to appease 
the witches and other evil spirits. 

A few centuries later, the people of 
these lands became Christians and then 
this Druid festival of October thirty-first 
became the All Hallow’s Eve of the 
Christians. But, by this time, the sacred 
cat had fallen from his high place. Later, 
only black cats were considered to be on 
friendly terms with the spirits, witches 
and ghosts. 

This ancient and ignorant belief about 
black cats still follows them and on 
Hallowe'en we are reminded of this super- 
stition by the use of black cats as decora- 
tions. 


In Memory Of “Balto” nerene 


Or of the many statues in New York 
City’s Central Park is of a dog 
known as “Balto.” 

Balto was the team leader of sled dogs 
that relayed typhoid antitoxin six hundred 
miles over rough ice, across treacherous 
waters, and through Arctic blizzards from 


/ 


Nenana to the relief of stricken Nome, 
Alaska, in the winter of 1925. 

The statue is dedicated to the endur- 
ance, fidelity, intelligence and indomitable 
spirit of sled dogs. 

Balto was present with his owner at 
the time of the unveiling of the statue. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


Erwin F. Schroeder, D.V.M.—Chief of Staff, 
1939 - 1950 


Fabian Bachrach 
Hugh F. Dailey, V.M.D.—Chief of Staff, 
1922 - 1939 


Fabian Bachrach 
Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D.—Chief of Staff, 
1950—and Director of Veterinary Medicine 


Three Decades The Angell Memorial 


URING my senior year at the Vet- 
erinary Scheol of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the kindly, gentle, and most 
distinguished Dean of the School, Clarence 
J. Marshall, called me to his office to talk 
about .a position that had been offered to 
me at the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. He knew little about the hospital 
except that it was large, its staff was head- 
ed by a University of Pennsylvania gradu- 
ate, and it had an x-ray and fluoroscope— 
quite a revolutionary bit of equipment for 
a veterinary hospital in 1926. In June of 
that year I came to Boston—by boat— 
appearing at the hospital on a Sunday 
morning where the out-patient clinic, one 
room on the Longwood Avenue side, was 
in full swing, with Dr. William M. Evans 
in service. The rest of the staff consisted 
of Dr. Hugh F. Dailey, Dr. Rudolph H. 
Schneider (now in charge of our North- 
ampton Street Branch), and Dr. Erwin F. 
Schroeder. 

Surgery was performed in one end of 
the clinic, a curtain being drawn across 
to separate the front two examining tables 
from the third, “the surgery”. The room 
usually reeked of Lysol and ether, and the 
whines and groans of anesthetized animals 
added to the confusion of the busy clinic. 
(I remember standing in the Jordan Marsh 
store that Christmas and having a clerk 
raise her head, sniff the air and say, 
“There must be someone from the Angell 
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By Gerry B. Schnelle, V.M.D. 


Memorial Hospital here”. Our clothes, 
hair and lungs fairly exuded the ether and 
Lysol fumes that engulfed us during all 
our working hours). It was common for 
clients to fall faint while having their pets 
examined, and a bottle of “aromatic 
spirits” was kept handy to revive them. 

On hot summer evenings the courtyard 
and horse ward would be filled with 
thrashing horses—victims of “blackwater” 
or heat stroke, and nights while on “over- 
night” duty and trying to sleep in an up- 
stairs bedroom, one could hear the run- 
ning water as the poor overheated horses 
were cooled by constant washing with cold 
water; the scraping of hooves and iron 
shoes on the concrete as they pawed and 
thrashed, the voices of the men who tried 
to keep pillows and mattresses under the 
heads and bodies of the suffering beasts; 
all of this pierced occasionally by a high 
pitched wail of a homesick dog echoing 
in the night. 

The genial Chief of Staff, Hugh Dailey, 
had the reputation for knowing “every- 
thing” about all animals and birds. He 
could answer questions about feeding and 
caring for turtles, monkeys, elephants— 
knew all their habits and vices, and was a 
much wanted lecturer at veterinary meet- 
ings. His topic might vary from treating 
“fright fits” in dogs to raising milk goats. 

Practice was simpler then. There 
weren't so many confusing canine and fe- 


line diseases to deal with. There was 
“coli” in cats (now panleucopenia), cor- 
yza in cats (now pneumonitis), distemper 
in dogs, rabies—sometimes in severe out- 
breaks; fright fits (hysteria) as an epizoo- 
tic disease (due to agenized flour in the 
new dog foods), and much “food poison- 
ing”, a category in which leptospirosis and 
canine hepatitis and nephritis were well 
hidden from us. 


How It Came Into Being 


What sort of institution was the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital? What had 
inspired it, and what were its reasons for 
existence and aims for its future? 

President of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
Francis H. Rowley, had conceived the idea 
of this impressive building on Longwood 
Avenue as a memorial to the founder of 
the Society, George Thorndike Angell, 
as headquarters for the twin societies’ 
operation and to house a modern hospital 
for animals. In the official magazine of 
the M.S.P.C.A., OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
for August 1913, a committee consisting 
of Nathanial T. Kidder, Francis H. Row- 
ley and Mrs. George T. Angell, wrote 
“The Angell Memorial Hospital will be 
the first in New England. . . . The ex- 
pediency of such an institution as an Ani- 
mals’ Hospital was denied by some when 
first proposed, but today it is well recog- 
nized that the practical illustration of the 
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humane idea demands that a place be pro- 
vided where animals may receive proper 
medical and surgical treatment. Like all 
new ideas, this one has its opponents but 
its adherents are increasing every day. . .” 
Ground was broken for the hospital on 
September 27, 1913, and $250,000 was 
expended. At its dedication about four 
hundred guests were present, including 
many distinguished persons. Mayor James 
M. Curley (later Congressman and Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth) spoke glow- 
ingly of this new building and its purpose. 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard spoke 
and these are some of his words—‘The 
degree of civilization can be measured by 
the width of human sympathy. In the 
primitive stages of civilization, as we know 
them, human sympathy does not extend 
beyond the tribe or little family. All 
through early history sympathy stops 
against a blank wall, and beyond that it 
does not extend. Gradually sympathy was 
enlarged from the tribe to the nation, from 
the nation to other nations, from other 
nations to all mankind and from all man- 
kind to animals.” 

In his report to the Directors on March 
1, 1915, Dr. Rowley gave us his reason 
for the building and future existence of 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 

“The ideal before us is to advance to 
the limit of our power the whole practice 
of veterinary medicine and surgery in 
New England; to set an ever higher 
standard, and to assist all members of 
this important profession in establishing 
their work on the best possible level. 
This is an ideal which plans not merely 
for the present but for the future, and 
which demands patience, time and money. 
Criticism we expect: there are doubtless 
those who would sacrifice everything for 
the needs of the present, who would lay 
no broad foundations for an abiding, de- 
veloping institution moving forward into 
the future with increasing influence and 
power. Such a policy we cannot. believe 
is the one to pursue. 

“The desire of the Directors is to con- 
duct the hospital as our leading human 
hospitals are managed, where those who 
can pay do so, and where those who can- 
not, share also in their helpful ministries. 
Even then a moment's thought will show 
that nobody begins to pay in full for 
what he receives. It is only because 
hundreds of people give generously to 
the hospital and its work, people who 
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never bring an animal to it, that it can 
maintain its service at all.” 


Growth in the First Decade 


During the first decade the hospital 
staff grew to seven as first Dr. Charles 
Hall, then Drs. Todd O. Munson and C. 
Lawrence Blakely were added to the 
staff. The operating room was moved 
upstairs to the area originally designated 
for it and aseptic surgery was attempted. 
Dakin’s solution came into use and sur- 
gical dressings were sterilized in the oven 
of our gas stove in the upstairs kitchen. 
The pleasant and inspiring sight of sur- 
gical wounds healing—dry, clean, pain- 
less and wihout infection—became more 
frequent as our technique improved and 
aseptic surgery developed. The intro- 
duction and first use of intravenous 
anesthesia with pentobarbital sodium in 
1931 gradually was to free us of worry 
about anesthetic failure, allowing time 
for meticulous technique to be developed 
and new fields of surgery evolved. We 
dared to open the chests of dogs to repair 
hernias of the diaphragm; sections of 
diseased intestine were removed and 
cataract operations were performed. New 
diagnoses came to light through special 
interest and expansion of our x-ray work 
and the stage was set for the next decade’s 
rapid strides. 


Our Assistants 


Of those members of the hospital 


Practice was 


simpler in those days, but this old 


family who were here in 1926 and still 
remain there are several faces familiar to 
all our friends. 

Mr. Harold Marena, now in charge of 
the operating room and the Hospital's 
chief anesthetist, was a “cat boy” in 1926. 
His function was to take a cat carrier 
(sometimes two double carriers), and 
journey to Malden, Medford, Arlington 
and Dorchester, for example, and bring 
one to four cats to the hospital for surgery, 
medical treatment or perhaps to be 
humanely put to sleep. Mr. Marena’s 
progress in the organization has been 
remarkable, and to say that he is a most 
valued member of the hospitai staff is to 
understate his position substantially. 

Affable Mrs. Aline Wharton, our ap- 
pointment __secretary-receptionist and 
sympathetic listener to everyone’s troubles, 
constituted one-fourth of our office per- 
sonnel in 1926. Her phenomenal 
memory of persons and animals and her 
sympathetic and thoughtful response to 
their problems have made her friends 
legion, both in and out of the hospital. 

Mr. Warren Yanarella, now our hos- 
pital superintendent, came to the hospital 
in 1927 as ward attendant-nurse, and soon 
his ward became the one where patients 
requiring difficult nursing were sent. He 
now has the complex task of keeping our 
force of laymen organized to care for the 
patients twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 


horse ambulance looked complicated. 
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Dear Friends of Animals, 

I like animals too. I take good care of my animals. I have 
a goat who likes to eat bamboo. I don’t tease her. Her name 
is Saro. She is all white and gives a lot of good milk. She is 
a fine goat. I have other animals too and I love them all. I 
have a cat who is all black and her name is Vandy. She comes 
into my bed at night. Last Sunday Vandy caught a bird, but 
I let it go. 

Susie Wortman (Age 7) 


Seattle, Washington 


Kindness to Animals 


Grade 2 


HEN we lived in the Philippines we found a lost kitty. 
We took it home and fed it from doll’s bottle. We found 


a good home for the kitty. The people love him and teach him 
tricks. A good home makes a happy kitty. 
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MOVING?—Don’t miss a single copy of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Send your new address together with the address label from 
your /ast copy to the Circulation Manager at least five weeks 
in advance. Or, if you prefer, there is a convenient card for 
this purpose (Form 22-S) available at your post office. 


L; all started in the fall of 1953 when I got back from school. 

Helen, our maid, greeted me saying, “I’ve got a present for you | 
out on the porch.” I went out expecting to find some candy | 
or a toy. Boy, did I get a surprise! 

There, wagging his tail so fast that I could hardly see it, 
was a brown and white dog. I figured he was part collie and 
beagle. However, I did not stand staring at him for long. 
Quickly, I got him some food. 

In the years we had him, Spotty, as I named him, proved to 
be a canine angel. It didn’t matter how much I unintentionally 
teased him, he never so much as growled at me. He had friends 
and knew every dog for a mile or more around the place. I 
was given information that he was seen two miles from home. 
Often, we would look out the window and see him leading five 
or more beagles around the place after rabbits. 

When, at last, he was killed by a car we were terribly shocked. 
Once more the beagles came to our place, but did not find him. 
They never came again. 

I shall never forget Spotty, my dog. 


How Much Does the Cow Weigh? 


By Violet M. Roberts 


HIS cow is drawn with twenty-four separate numbers. To 
learn how much she weighs, add all twenty-four numbers 


together. ‘spunogd 901 :samsup 
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Answers to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month. 


Answers to September Puzzle: Across—1. alligator, 8. O.T., 
9. ape, 10. ah, 11. rope, 12. Isl, 13. nee, 15. ax, Down— 


2. lo, 3. Lt., 4. goose, 5. apple, 6. tee, 7. Ra, 11. ring, 
14. LX. 


Cat and Dog Game 


By Marianne Ketchum 


UT 10 cards of convenient size as two inches by four inches 
from cardboard. Put a letter of “cat” and “dog” on six of 
them. Leave four blank. 
Give the other player and yourself each five cards. Hold 
your cards spread out so the other player cannot see what they 
are and have him take one. Take one of his in the same way. 


Keep taking turns. The first one to get the letters to spell “cat” 
or “dog” wins. 
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(Grade 10) 


ee was a little black cocker spaniel. He lived with my 
uncle until one day three years ago when he bit my cousin 
Gordon. My uncle said that because he had bitten someone 
he wouldn't have him around, so he gave him to my grandpa to 
guard his farm. 

Spike wouldn’t let anyone touch him, he wouldn’t even eat. 
Grandpa kept trying to feed him good meat, petting him and 
talking to him, and after awhile Spike began following him 
everywhere. From then on he became a one-man dog. Grandpa 
was the only person in the world who could touch him. 

One night about twelve o'clock a neighbor called grandpa 
and told him that there was a terrible noise at the farm. When 
grandpa got there, Spike was sitting on a man holding him by 
the leg. The man had tried to rob grandpa, and it turned 
out he was already wanted by the police. So because grandpa 
had been kind to Spike he had saved his farm. Spike has since 
died and is now buried under a peach tree on the farm. 


Be Kind to Animals 


By Jane Dionne (38) 


Be kind to animals, they're not toys. 

They shouldn't belong to rough girls and boys. 
Make sure they have food each day; 

Make sure they have fresh air and play. 

If you have a kitten, take care of her, too. 
Then you'll be sure she'll really love you. 
Treat your pets with kindness and love, 
Whether a cat, or a dog, or a dove. 

Pets can belong to kind girls and boys, 

For kind girls and boys know they're not toys. 


Groucho 


By Shawn Moon (Age 9) 


I had a cat named Groucho. He was a very nice cat. My 
heart was broken when he was hit by a car. I wished for him 
to come back to me again. By Easter, Old Lady will have some 
more kittens—my grandmother said I could have a kitten then. 
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All Washed Up! 


By Helen W. Munro 


ERRY is a small dog, mostly fox 

terrier. She is very sensitive and 
devoted to her blind master, William 
Moorefield of Kissimee, Florida. 

Everyone in town is used to seeing the 
two of them out on various errands; every 
day they take a walk to the park by the 
lake. One day it had rained and the lake 
shore was muddy. The temptation was 
too much for Terry. She rolled and 
rolled in the mud, then crept, very much 
ashamed, to her master. 

The more he scolded the more ashamed 
she was. He hustled her down to 
Grandma Wilcox’ and scrubbed her in the 
set tubs, little guessing what was to 
happen next. 

A short time later the two of them 
stopped at a store. Terry ordered to 
“Stay,” sat patiently while her master 
went around with the proprietor. She did 
not notice when they stepped into 
another room. 

Suddenly she realized that he was no 
longer there. Evidently she thought he 
had gone home without her. She dashed 
across the street toward home. Traffic 
was heavy but she did not notice. Bang! 
A car hit her—knocked her down—rolled 
her over. 

The horrified bystanders saw it happen 
but no one saw what had become of 
Terry. They found her master. Every- 
body hunted, but no Terry. 

Terry never before had gone alone to 
Grandma Wilcox.. Now, covered with 
dirt and grease, she found her way there 
like a streak of lightning, dashed in at 
the open door and headed straight for the 
set tubs. It was plain that she knew of 
her dirty condition and wasn’t going to 
risk another scolding. Cold fear possessed 
Grandma and Grandpa Wilcox. Had 
Terry’s master been hit, too? While 
Grandma _ scrubbed Terry, Grandpa 
jumped into his car and hurried to the 
Moorefield place. 

There he found everyone in the 
neighborhood still hunting in every 
corner, under the buildings, down the 
alley. Anxiety changed to relief as 
Grandpa Wilcox told of Terry’s strange 
arrival at his place. 

Such a joyful reunion when the Moore- 
fields hurried to Terry. And, of course, 
no scolding. Just an extra lot of loving. 
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Tribute to a Friend 


By B. T. Hinman 


HERE'S a mistiness in my eyes, and 

a strained tautness about my throat 
that isn’t caused by a cold. I have lost a 
good and faithful friend, and I can’t quite 
believe it. I keep expecting him to run 
out into the kitchen when he hears meat 
wrappers being rustled, and to look up 
quizzically with those wise brown eyes, 
waiting for a little snack. Or to jump 
up onto my lap for some affection. 


His name was Fritz, or as he was more 
formally registered, Pam’s Fritz von 
Fritzer. Fritz was ill which had worried 
us constantly for several weeks. At length 
he grew worse and he left us for “that 
bourn from which no traveler returns.” 
I like to think of him scampering into a 
happier land, his little legs going a mile 
a minute, his long ears flopping in the 
breeze. 

The sun shines brightly on his sleek 
coat, making it look coppery; he runs 
about free as a bird, no leashes to restrain 
his love of adventure and fun. There are 
lots of good meat, dog biscuits and tasty 
morsels. But no pain, no lonliness, no 
worrisome itches. And he will no doubt 
find a cosy warm spot to nestle down and 
dream whenever he feels like it. Per- 
haps there will be a lap for him to rest 
on—I like to think so. 


If you’ve ever given your heart to a 
dog, you know the wrench that comes 
even at the thought of losing him. When 
the day does come, you know that a part 
of your heart goes with him. Whatever 
dogs replace him, you always remember 
his endearing ways. For a dog loves you 
and trusts you completely—with no 
questions asked. He doesn’t ask much in 
return and he doesn’t think, “What is 
there in this for me?” I may try to 
rationalize that, after all, he was a dog, 
and there are lots more dogs. But I’m 
not very convincing. I know there will 
never be another like my boy, Fritz. 
Perhaps I loved him too well, and not 
wisely, for he was a personality to me, 
if not a person. 

Some may think me foolish to mourn 
a dog, but to that all I can say is this: 
to anyone who doesn’t love dogs, no 
explanation is possible. And to everyone 
who does love dogs as I do, no explana- 


tion is necessary. 


Bringing Up “Ike” 


E’D been married a year, when 

we accepted the invitation to spend 

the summer with my family at their beach 

cottage. A few days after our arrival, I 

was given a tiny, black ball of a kitten— 
just three weeks old. 

We named him Ike. At first he was 

fed with an eyedropper, every two hours; 

later he sucked on a doll’s nursing bottle. 


The family had a mongrel dog, called 
Rusty and a big tomcat named Sparky. 
We soon noticed that the two made a 
point of being around when it was Ike's 
feeding time. There, they’d sit, side-by- 
side, on the floor at my feet watching 
every move. They seemed amazed (or 
was it amused?) at this manner of eating. 

Rusty immediately became Ike's 
guardian, watching over him night and 
day. The white dog and the black kitten 
became the best of friends. 

At six weeks, Ike was a lively little 
bundle brimming over with mischief, and 
it was at this point that Sparky decided to 
lend a hand in his training. He figured it 
was high time for some real “cat” school- 
ing and he certainly was qualified to act 
as the teacher. 

Every morning, the living room became 
their feline gym. The two of them raced 
over, under, and around and upon the 
furniture, and skidded across the floor, 
Sparky was not a gentle teacher and often 
a cry of distress went up from Ike, but 
I never interefered. Rusty, too, knew 
enough to keep his distance; he just sat 
on the sidelines and wached. The minute 
school was out, however, he’d rush over 
and check his charge from head to tail, 
making sure all was well. 


Ike was a sleek three months when 
summer ended and we returned to our 
own home. We'd expected him to miss 
his two companions, but he showed no 
sign of it. 

I guess it was because he was with his 
mother such a short time and also because 
of his strange upbringing, that little Ike 
often forgot he was a cat. His behavior 
kept us in a state of suspenses; we never 
knew just how he’d react to a situation 
nor what to expect from him. In the 
years to come he played many roles— 
some funny, some touching, others amaz- 
ing—none were ever boring. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


By Mary K. Barron 


TO OUR FRIENDS For information in regard to 


the Poster Contest write to Direc- 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society tor of Education, Massachusetts 


is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 


the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Boston 15, Mass. 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, ° 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty Nature Recreation 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 


of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or RECREATION, is full of good humane 

to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ...................... : : 

dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) philosophy with regard ” the out-of-doors, 
The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information as well as a program of ideas, and sources 


and advice will be given gladly. for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 


PUBLIC ATIONS mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY °°" !e2ders, camps and clubs for an in- 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. for 
Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. Dozen Hundred® REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 20 cts. $1.25 Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
Care of Canaries 20 cts. $1.25 American H Education Sect 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. Each 
Parakeets as Pets 20 cts. $1.50 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
A Loyal Friend 20 cts. $1.50 
Care of the Dog 40 cts. $3.00 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 75 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 20 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws 20 cts. $1.50 T H I S S P A C E 
Care of the Cat 40 cts. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 20 cts. $1.25 ¢ 0 NT RIB U TED 
First Aid to Animals 40 cts. $3.00 
The Eternal Turtle 40 cts. $3.00 
Care of the Horse 60 cts. $4.00 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which oe 
comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 Each THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 Each Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 40 cts. $3.00 ee ee 
What Do You Know About Animals? 40 cts. $3.00 Contributing Annual = 25.00 Children’s 1.06 
Ways of Kindness 40 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 40 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 40 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 20 cts. $1.50 Since 1832 
Animal Plays— 
. The Kindness Train 80 cts. $6.00 J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
_ One Morning Long Ago 30 cts. $2.00 
Lower Grade Unit’ in and Cats 20 cts. $1.25 Funeral Wereiae 
Dog and Cat Care : 60 cts. $4.00 Local—Suburban—Distant 
Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies ; 
Be Kind to Animals _ blotters 2 cts. $1.25 f : 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 40 cts. $3.00 ID you ever notice how thrilled a 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with child is to receive something 
gilt letters and border 20 cts. $1.50 


Be Kind to Animals pins—three styles through the mail 


Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. 


Any youngster would be delighted to 
dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 20 cts. $1.50 receive a subscription to Our Dump 
Junoir Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership 
oaiale 12 cts. $1.00 ANIMALS as a birthday or “just because 

The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and spaces Why net send = 
two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. now and make some child happy? See 
Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. the inside back cover for our special 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price offer for New subscriptions. 


= 


nests 


A ONE-YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Shopping 4 


Let us do it for you 
A year’s subscription to OuR DumsB ANIMALS is bound to please your 


friends and relatives — young or old. Not just once, but 12 times 
will your gift renew itself. 

Pages of appealing animal pictures and stories just as fascinating, will 
provide pleasure the whole year through. 

The price is only $1.00 each if 5 or more ntbiaieiailin are ordered at 
one time (foreign subscriptions, please add 50 cents each for postage). The 
price is $1.50 each if less than five are ordered. That includes the gift card 
pictured above which is printed in old-fashioned Christmas colors of red and 
green. 

We send the card for you and will guarantee its arrival if we receive 
your order before November 10th. This date also makes it possible to begin 
your gift with the January magazine—our New Year’s issue. 


All you do is this: 

PRINT the names and addresses of all those you wish to remember. 
Tell us how you want us to sign your gift card. 

Enclose your check, money order or cash in the correct amount for your 
order. 

Include your own name and address. 

Mail to Our Dumps Animats, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Relax in a comfortable easy chair and have a very, very Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year! 
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